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A Christian Journal of Opinion 


Democracy and the Trade Unions 


The senatorial investigation of the Teamsters 
Union has proved the union leadership to be a 
kind of partnership in crime. The two chief lieu- 
tenants of Dave Beck, Hoffa and Brewster, are 
racketeers, and the partnership in crime and with 
crime seems to reach down to every echelon of 
the union leadership. 

These facts are shocking, but the soil in which 
this criminal partnership could develop may, when 
fully analyzed, be even more shocking and of 
greater moment to our national life than the actual 
criminal activities of the Teamster leadership. For 
the racketeering activities of the union leadership 
would be unthinkable if the union had any kind 
of democratic safeguards against abuses of power 
by its leaders and if the moral temper of the union 
did not encourage the assumption that the union 
leadership entitled men to use their positions of 
power both for private gain and for the corruption 
of public officials. These conditions, arising out of 
the swift growth of trade unionism in our country 
in the last quarter-century, are very ominous devel- 
opments in our democracy, particularly when it is 
considered that unions, like management, have 
achieved a quasi-governmental status in our tech. 
nical society. Both unions and management do, in 
fact, exercise authority and wield power which were 
regarded as unthinkable in the heyday of a liberal 
society and which are, in a sense, reversions to the 
feudal order. 

Of the defects in union life which have made 
the aberrations revealed by the Senate committee 
possible, the most obvious is the defective consti- 
tutional structure of the union. The defect could 
be most succinctly defined as the absence of an 
independent legislature and of an equally inde- 
pendent judicial branch of government. The unions, 
in short, gather too much power in the executive 


department. Even the executive committee of the 
union is usually unable to check the power of the 
president because the members of the committee 
are dependent upon the president for some minor 
appointment in the union. The late J. B. S. Hard- 
man, labor scholar and member of the educational 
staff of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, called 
attention to this defect in union democracy and 
predicted some of the consequences which we are 
now witnessing. The lack of an independent judi- 
ciary is not as important, but the unions should 
develop a better judicial procedure. There is no 
democracy in the union with the exception of the 
annual or biennial meeting. The fact that Dave 
Beck dares to run for re-election in September 
after he has exposed himself as a crook proves that 
these periodic meetings can be rigged by a power- 
ful oligarchy. The Teamsters may not be able to 
get rid of Beck despite his obviously shady record. 
Incidentally, it is significant that his two chief 
lieutenants can not challenge him because they 
are more discredited than he. 


This defect is aggravated by the complete inde- 
pendence of the international unions and the 
comparative impotence of the labor federation to 
police them. Many people ask critically why such 
labor leaders as Walter Reuther, David Dubinsky, 
George Meany and James Carey, who have long 
been critical of racketeering unions, have not done 
more to challenge the racketeers. The answer is 
to be found in the futility of their effort to destroy 
the racketeering International Longshoremens As- 
sociation. The A.F. of L. organized a rival union 
and suspended the charter of the I.L.A., but the 
new union has been unable to win an election in 
competition with the graft-ridden union, which 
still dominates and corrupts the waterfronts of 
New York. 
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The loyalty of the members to these corrupt 
unions points to something which is more than a 
constitutional defect. It points to a moral defect 
in the trade union movement. It seems that if the 
leadership is successful in improving the wages 
and working conditions of the members, the rank 
and file remains uncritical of the methods by which 
these ends are achieved or exploited. The member- 
ship is, in short, informed by a war psychology, 
which persuades them anachronistically to declare 
“my union right or wrong” and which has scant 
appreciation of any standards of civic virtue. 

The development of the tremendous welfare 
funds, which has become standard procedure in 
all of union life, offers great temptations to cor- 
rupt leaders. The current investigations will 
undoubtedly prompt some remedial legislation, 
particularly in regard to the administration of 
these funds. But legislation alone will not cure 
evils which are partially constitutional and par- 
tially moral. The current disclosures will persuade 
many old-fashioned individualists that the “right- 
to-work” laws are right and that we must reduce 
the power of the unions. But the unions belong 
to the rightful balances of justice in a technical 
society. We can abolish neither the unions nor 
the corporations, nor prevent these aggregates of 
power from exercising semi-governmental functions. 
Therefore, they must be lifted to the standards 
which the civil government has fortunately achieved 
in our free communities. R.N. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON ALLIANCE 


HE RIFT in the Anglo-Saxon alliance conse- 

quent upon the Suez crisis was presumably 
healed in the Bermuda Conference between Prime 
Minister Macmillan and President Eisenhower. But 
the residual differences and tensions between the 
partners, upon whose continued friendship the 
solidity of the alliance of free nations depends, 
were clearly expressed in the British reactions to 
Secretary Dulles’ foreign policy address before 
the newspaper editors, in which the Administra- 
tion program was expressed in vague and general 
terms. 

Secretary Dulles insisted that we would give 
hope to the nations now under the heels of Com. 
munist despotism by remaining true to our origi- 
nal ideas and convictions. Those convictions were 
that our democracy would give an example to 
the peoples of the world and inspire them to re- 
bel against “alien despots.” The Secretary was 


not quite clear as to what he meant by “alien.” 
Presumably he was referring to despots in the 
eighteenth century style. They were not alien to 
their country but were alien only to our democracy. 
In other words, he was trying to reconstitute the 
original American innocency, according to which 
we were the only pure democracy and all mon. 
archs of Europe were despots. The Secretary ex- 
pressed the conviction that our example would 
have the same wholesome effect upon the world 
now which our fathers expected it to have in the 
eighteenth century. The only weakness in this 
formulation is that democracy did not, in fact, 
develop by the inspiration of the American exam. 
ple, for Western European democracy had its own 
genius and forms of growth, and gradually changed 
the old institution of monarchy into constitu- 
tional monarchy. That is how the “despots” were 
vanquished. 


The British objected to the tenor of this policy 
utterance, partly because it was too vague for the 
nation on whose power and decisions the whole 
free world depends, and partly because it was too 
ambiguous. As one British paper asserted, it ex- 
pressed the desire of our nation to be at once 
“the pillar of society and the vanguard of the 
revolution.” ‘This protest against our ambiguity 
expresses the frequent British apprehensions about 
our “anti-colonialism,” our effort to exploit our 
early history for the sake of currying sympathy 
with the ex-colonial nations, or, as one British 
journalist puts it, “applying for membership in 
the Bandung conference.” The British object to 
this particular American gambit because it ob- 
scures the creative achievements of British “im. 
perialism” and sanctifies every residual colonial 
resentment as justified, and also because it obscures 
the reality of power in the present situation. The 
reality is that we are the most powerful nation 
in the alliance of free nations and that Britain is 
quite content to play second fiddle to us, provided 
that we understand that the Anglo-Saxon alliance 
is the core of authority in the free world and that 
the two nations working together have more 
authority than one nation, however powerful, 
working alone. The British don’t like our policy 
of taking time off from our position of leadership 
in order to act as umpires between East and West. 
That is quite a different criticism than was di- 
rected against us in the days when we were sup- 
posed to be spoiling for an armed conflict which 
the rest of the world wanted to avoid. But it is 
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probably as relevant to our present policy as the 
former criticism was to the period of our anti-Com- 
munist hysteria. 

Lord Cherwell, the old confidant of Winston 
Churchill, has made this criticism more specific by 
calling attention to the dubious character of our 
reliance upon the United Nations. Lord Cherwell 
is particularly concerned about the fact that our 
frustration due to the Russian veto in the Security 
Council of the United Nations has persuaded us 
to give the General Assembly of the United Nations 
an authority which was not given to it in the 
charter of the organization. But the difficulty with 
present procedures is that the Assembly distributes 
the power of the vote without the least correlation 
to the actual responsibilities which the nations 
carry. 


In other words, the frustration in the Security 
Council, designed for the great powers but assum- 
ing a unity among them which the “cold war” has 
made impossible, is no greater than the frustra- 
tion in the Assembly in which the responsible 
leadership of the free world can always be snowed 
under by majorities contrived by Mr. Krishna 
Menon. The British would like to have a more 
astute approach to these realities of power and re- 
sponsibility and not so many pious expressions of 
devotion to the United Nations, which may, and 
frequently do, hide an absence of any positive and 
detailed policy. Perhaps the finest fruit of the 
Anglo-Saxon alliance would be not the combina- 
tion of the power of the Anglo-Saxon nations, but 
the mixture of British “realism” and American 
“idealism.” R.N. 


Realism and Pragmatism in Foreign Policy 


EDUARD HEIMANN 


We are publishing this article by Dr. Heimann as a further response to the 
discussion on foreign policy which was begun in our issue of January 7 and 
was continued in our correspondence columns for some weeks afterwards. 
In a forthcoming issue we hope to broaden this discussion on the current 


scene by articles from India, Great Britain and France. 


HE PROBLEM which divides Reinhold Nie- 

buhr and Kenneth Thompson’ and their ally, 
Prof. Morgenthau,’ from their critics is not, as they 
aver, that of realism vs. idealism, but of how in the 
concrete situation to apply correctly the realism on 
which both sides are agreed. In this question of 
practical judgment neither side is simply guided by 
more or less instinctive wisdom which happens to 
lead them apart. They follow different principles. 
Within realism we should distinguish pragmatism 
(which is unprejudiced piecemeal decision on what 
to do next, depending on what the individual situa- 
tion will tell us about its requirements) from the 
more long-range strategy based on the analysis of 
changing structures and tendencies into which the 
individual measures must be fitted. 

Current history, no less than past history, is the 
history of change, and for all the overwhelming 
flood of contingencies there are very marked and 
distinctive general tendencies. These are sure to 
assert themselves in the long run and can be and 
have been predicted and projected into the future. 
We may say that they are rooted in a deeper layer 
of reality than the contingencies, which obey no 
discernible rule and work at random. They are 
also quite different in nature from the regularities 
(formerly dogmatically described as laws of social 
behavior) which social scientists perceive in social 
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experience and which they think are the essence 
of social reality and the object of their search 
for the truth. These regularities, to be sure, are 
the daily life in the structure, but they can be 
fully described only in the framework of the struc- 
ture itself, and this framework changes them by 
gradually and irresistibly changing itself—precisely 
this is history. 


A Matter of Long-Range Perspective 

The pragmatic decision on how to deal with 
the innumerable contingencies which may threaten 
the course of regularities must be kept within the 
long-range perspective of secular change, lest we 
be swept off our feet. Pragmatism, in other words, 
works within a given structure and presupposes 
it; the structure itself and its secular changes can- 
not be understood from the pragmatic point of 
view. Pragmatism is conservative, but the present 
moment in world history and foreign relations is 
not. 

This, then, is the pragmatist branch of realism 
in foreign policy: a policy designed with any vari- 
ety of means to maintain and strengthen our posi- 
tion in the dangerous competitive world situation 
externally and to keep the pragmatically developed 
domestic basis of our world position strong and 


' See Christianity and Crisis issue of Jan. 7, 1957. _ ‘ 
2 See “The Decline and Fall of American Foreign Policy” in 
The New Republic issues of Dec. 10 and 17, 1956. 





balanced. In the recent difficulties of our foreign 
relations, this school of thought concluded that 
the thing to do was to side with and strengthen 
our European allies and support their attempt to 
preserve, as much as possible, their strongholds 
against boastful Arab nationalism, and to do this 
no matter how much “idealism” might recommend 
a policy of anti-colonialism and of pacifist protest 
against military expeditions. 

I believe that this analysis is sorely incomplete 
and, hence, unbalanced and ultimately misleading. 
But this judgment is not a matter of weighing 
individual facts and situations, on which there can 
always be differences of opinion. It is, it seems 
to me, a matter of long-range perspective against 
immediate appearances, a matter of groping for 
contact with structural change against determined 
moving within a known structure. I express it thus 
cautiously because this program, if it is not to run 
into new generalities and be stuck there, is incom- 
parably more complex than the other, having to 
explore and act in one more dimension. 

Short-run expediency and long-range necessity 
may easily conflict; the long-range is something dif- 
ferent from the sum of several short-runs. A force 
which appears immaterial in the present-day con- 
figuration of power may very well loom large and 
heavy in some not too distant future, but at that 
time it will be definitely too late to attempt friendly 
contact with it because our short-sighted realism 
has tried too long to keep it down, thus driving 
it into other combinations of power. The problem 
is how to reconcile short-run and long-range neces- 
sities at the present moment, particularly if and 
when the long-range necessities appear for the time 
being more spectacular than serious. 


The “Curse” of Nationalism 

Speaking of Oriental nationalism in general and 
Arab nationalism in particular, let me emphasize 
first of all that I am no happier about them than 
my friends in the camp of pragmatic realism. It 
is part of the tragedy of our era that precisely at 
the moment when we Westerners are sick and tired 
of the nationalism which is unmistakably a purely 
Western growth, the infection has spread all over 
the world and threatens to engulf us. If, however, 
competition in nationalism was useful in enabling 
Westerners to conquer their respective colonial em- 
pires, we cannot very well dispute the right of the 
former colonial peoples to use nationalism for 
their emancipation from the legacy of colonialism. 
That is what the German poet calls “the curse of 
the evil deed that it must engender more evil deeds.” 

But maybe this is too pessimistic or too Western 
a statement. Maybe we can try to distinguish na- 





tionhood from nationalism and side with the for- 


mer, while rejecting the latter. This is what early 
Romanticism (J. C. Herder) did, stressing the 
right and beauty of particularity over against ra- 
tional universalist uniformity and predicting the 
harmony of the chorus of national selves, once 
every one of them would have come into its own. 
Even theology, especially in Germany, was invaded 
by such Romanticism, and the notion of the na- 
tion as an “order of creation” (Schépfungsordnung) 
was widely taught and became then the entering 
wedge of the “German Christians.” This is blas- 
phemous, of course. According to the Bible, national 
particularity was not planted in the Garden of 
Eden but was God’s punitive answer to the uni- 
versalist presumption of the Tower of Babel. Of 
nationhood one may say what Brunner says of 
the social and political orders in general: ‘These 
orders do not obey the logic of faith or love but 
the logic of human-rational purpose—and that al.- 
ways includes sinful purpose. As orders they always 
are means, the only means, by which sinful man- 
kind can stave off the extreme consequences of 
sin, i.e., dissolution and chaos. Precisely therein 
they prove to be gifts of the Preserver.” 


Nationhood and Nationalism 


But all this justifies only nationhood; it does 
not justify nationalism, the drive for the enhance- 
ment of one nation over others. And the trouble 
is that the distinction between good nationhood 
and evil nationalism will not hold. There are two 
reasons for this. 


In the first place, the drive from non-nationhood 
to nationhood requires impulsion and momentum, 
which, being dynamic, will not simply be able to 
stop at a point called “attainment of nationhood,” 
but will continue to press ahead to secure the new 
existence against any possible danger, e.g., by what 
strategists call a glacis. This rational dynamic will 
be compounded with an irrational one which can 
be best suggested by a parallel situation. The 
founder of the German Socialist party almost 100 
years ago, Ferdinand LaSalle, spoke of the ‘“‘vices 
of the oppressed.” He blamed them on the op. 
pressors and made this the reason for the demand 
that the wrong be righted. But, nevertheless, those 
vices remained vices. Likewise we may blame the 
vices of those deprived of nationhood on oppres- 
sors but we will still have to deal with those vices: 
the cockiness, noise and empty vanity of nation- 
alism. 


The second objective reason for the entangle- 
ment of nationhood in nationalism is the logical 
impossibility of defining what a nation really is. 




















To be sure, America, Britain, France, Germany, 
Russia, Poland, etc., are nations. But it is extremely 
doubtful in what sense and to what extent, say, 
Indonesia, with its five major islands and its hun- 
dreds of races and languages, is one nation. On the 
other hand, should not the Indian nation legiti- 
mately include Pakistan, just as Protestant north 
Germany and Catholic south Germany, because of 
their ethnic unity (whatever that may be), form 
one Germany despite the religious difference. It 
it also extremely doubtful whether Indonesia and 
India would even think of nationhood if they had 
not been molded into one administrative entity 
and taught the art of lawful government by their 
colonial rulers. But, in another time and place, 
“self-determination of nations” proved a highly 
successful dynamite in blasting to pieces the Haps- 
burg monarchy with its manifold nationalities un- 
der one roof. Yet “self-determination” did not prove 
a successful constructive principle because of the 
inherent uncertainty in too many cases as to what 
was to be constructed and how large or small it 
should be. 


Mankind is a rational unit, but at the same 
time there is no limit to particularization short 
of the individual person. In the name of self- 
determination, Goering appealed to the Scots to 
free themselves from the English yoke, to the 
Frisians to revolt against Dutch rule, and to the 
people of Brittany to shake off French oppression. 
But if national self-determination may mean dis- 
organization and chaos, then a nationalism which 
aims beyond a chaotic splintering up and produces 
a center of organization amidst the confusion of 
centrifugal forces may be vitally needed. Java may 
be right in claiming supremacy over primitive 
tribes on at least some of the neighboring islands, 
and Delhi may be right in claiming that, if Eng- 
lish is not to be the exclusive linguistic tie between 
the hundreds of peoples of India, it can be re- 
placed only by Hindi. It is not nature but history 
which establishes nationhood and may change it. 
Germany has emerged as a big nation. But in 
adjacent territories, the German Swiss are simply 
Swiss, the no less German Alsatians are French- 
minded, and likewise, the French Swiss are nothing 
but Swiss, etc. All these facts are well known. But 
if so, then there is no way of refusing a chance 
to a nationalism which claims to establish a new 
center of nationhood or substitute it for older 
ones; the sole criterion of its right is its success. 

Do we not have to see in the emergence of new 
nations a step in God’s continuing creation? 


The countries of awakening Arab nationalism 
do not look too attractive to us. At least two of 
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them are military dictatorships with the unavoid- 
able admixture of bureaucratic corruption and with 
no limiting power but street mobs. At least three 
others are feudal and slave-holding monarchies 
with no trace of nationhood and no source of 
power but the immense oil royalties coming 
straight from Allah. (Tiny Lebanon, half-Chris- 
tian, seems to a certain extent to be in a class 
of its own.) 


Nationalism—a Long-Range Factor 

What business is it of ours to cultivate the 
friendship of all these gentlemen? They are not 
even powerful; the strongest and most vociferous 
of them has just been solidly licked by tiny Israel 
in a brilliant campaign. The reason for cultivating 
their friendship lies in their own or their successors’ 
future power. This expectation cannot be proved 
now; it rests on nothing but conjecture. But we 
do know three things: first, that in World War I 
the flame of nationalism was kindled in them by 
Britain (Lawrence of Arabia) in order that they 
might revolt against the Ottoman Empire, ally of 
Germany and Austria; second, that the circum- 
stances attending the establishing of the state of 
Israel blew the flame into white heat; and third, 
that when nationalism takes root it still becomes 
the strongest motive power in the world. We can- 
not afford to ignore it since it will be perpetuated 
in the modernization of these states which depend 
on teachers, engineers, organizers, etc. who have 
been trained in Cairo. 

We can so much the less ignore it since the 
Arab awakening is paralleled all over Asia and 
Africa by a national awakening which is unavoid- 
ably suspicious of the former colonial empires. 
And this awakening is necessarily favorably dis- 
posed toward the Marxist siren song which is 
addressed to all the underprivileged. America is 
the one Western nation almost without an imperi- 
alistic past. Hence, it is the one that must serve 
as a bridge, an honest broker, between the new 
nations and the old West (not to mention the 
basis of our own international influence, the un- 
ending pilgrimage of all nations, old and new, to 
worship at the Shrine of the Golden Calf in Wash- 
ington). Of all the innumerable changes in this 
turbulent age, the most far-reaching and least con- 
trollable is the national Asian and African awaken- 
ing with all its unsolved problems. It would be 
suicidal to ignore the long-range perspective and 
concentrate instead upon an unqualified support 
for our allies when they get into unavoidable con- 
flict with the new nations. But that we should 
pursue precisely such a suicidal course is the advice 
of our “realists.” 





It does not follow that the Administration’s 
policy line should be adopted. The policy of the 
Administration was and still is exasperatingly hap- 
hazard and unreliable, thus justifying all the com- 
plaints and suspicions on all sides. We should have 
been the honest brokers between the present (and 
let us hope the future) power of our allies and the 
potential power of the new nations, explaining to 
either side the needs of the other in the framework 
of the over-all development. We have not even tried 
to do that. Instead we have gambled, sometimes 
on one side and sometimes on the other. I pick 
three examples to prove this. 


Failures of the Administration 


The first example is the withdrawal of the Brit- 
ish military forces from the Suez Canal area two 
years ago after an occupation of two-thirds of a 
century. Nasser had demanded this, and we rightly 
felt it to be necessary sooner or later and pressed 
the British to get out. It was the beginning of all 
our present troubles, for, as was soon to be brought 
home to everybody, Ismailia was not just a British 
imperial position like Hong Kong or Gibraltar; 
it was a safeguard for the commercial needs of all 
seafaring nations and those dependent on their 
shipping. Hence, the wise thing to do would have 
been to explain this to the Egyptians—they knew 
it anyway—and, in compensation for the great serv- 
ice rendered their sovereignty by the British with- 
drawal, to demand a treaty with stiff sanctions in 
case of violation. Instead we forced the British 
to surrender unconditionally and then took it very 
much amiss when Eden, last fall, did not inform 
us of his desperate plan to do something about 
the mess we had produced. 


The second example is that of the Aswan Dam 
project on the Nile, by far the biggest such project 
in the world. All experts seem to have agreed that 
it was far too big for Egypt to bear the burden, 
even at quite low interest rates, of the formidable 
investment of labor required over many years be- 
fore any benefit could be reaped. On the other 
hand, there seemed to be general agreement on 
the necessity for Egypt to undertake some smaller, 
if still considerable, development if her rapidly 
growing population (which vegetates near the low- 
est standard of living on this planet) was not to 
sink into still deeper misery. The thing to do 
would have been to dissuade the Egyptians from 
a project clearly beyond their physical means, and 
suggest to them something practicable. Instead we 
inspired the press to repeat for six months 
to their readers that the project was designed to 
save Egypt from starvation, and we succeeded in 
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persuading not only our own public but also Lon- 
don financial circles that we were going to grant 
the money. 

Meanwhile, however, the presidential and con- 
gressional elections drew near, and the large Jew- 
ish vote in major states seemed to be jeopardized 
by our coddling of the man who had sworn to 
drive Israel into the sea. So Mr. Dulles abruptly 
summoned the Egyptian ambassador and adminis- 
tered to the surprised man a rebuff in a manner 
so deliberately humiliating as to be rarely used 
in diplomatic relations. If, as Mr. Dulles now 
claims, he did it to prove the hollowness of Soviet 
promises of aid to Egypt, this reinforces the point: 
he had publicly declared our complete indifference 
to the lot of the starving Egyptians. I am not aware 
that the present spokesmen of “realism” protested 
at that time but the lesson was not lost on public 
opinion throughout Asia. 

The third example is that of the negotiations 
concerning Aqaba and Gaza, which are still going 
on at the moment of this writing. The controver- 
sial point is the question whether the restoration 
of the status quo (which had been broken by the 
British, French and Israeli aggression against Egypt) 
includes the restoration of Egypt’s right to belli- 
gerency against Israel. Lawyers seem to have a 
strong case for this Egyptian right of blockade 
against Israel under the armistice. A lay observer 
may be forgiven for saying that a one-sided right 
to belligerency combined with the other side’s duty 
to refrain from “aggression” is a joke. It cannot 
possibly be the purpose of the “United for Peace” 
organization to restore that right. This common 
sense assumption seems to give plausibility to the 
informal “assumptions and expectations” under 
which victorious Israel surrendered her conquests 
under our pressure. Everybody assumed that we 
had received some secret reassurances from Egypt. 
Instead, the United Nations token army was left 
in the lurch by the United States and pushed around 
by the Egyptians as soon as it had peacefully taken 
over Gaza from the Israelis. As long as Nasser 
depended on the United Nations to deliver him 
from the invaders, he could easily have been brought 
to sign a peace treaty which would restore to him 
all Egyptian territory and help him to develop it. 
But as soon as he felt victorious over the United 
Nations and the United States—and that he had 
avenged Aswan humiliation—he reaffirmed his sta- 
tus as a belligerent against Israel and as the lord 
of the Suez Canal. 

This indeed is not realism, although the name 
of idealism could be applied to it only ironically. 
But I do not see that our pragmatist friends have 
offered an alternative program of realistic policy. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
P.O.A.U. Replies 


TO THE EDITORS: The ill-tempered attack on 
P.O.A.U. in your issue of April 1 by Robert McAfee 
Brown was apparently written without reading 
either the most important documents in the case, 
or the closely reasoned and legally documented let- 
ter from P.O.A.U. to the Federal Communications 
Commission protesting the granting of TV licenses 
to Jesuit colleges, or the Chicago Catholic diocesan 
press, which led the drive against Martin Luther. 
It is unfortunate to have a distinguished seminary 
professor read a newspaper clipping, then launch 
an off-the-cuff denunciation without having the 
facts. 


P.O.A.U. has never attempted to “keep a Catholic 
point of view from getting a hearing.” We have 
never opposed the Catholic Hour or any other 
religious expression on the air. We have, in fact, 
proposed in an open letter to the Columbia Broad- 
casting System on March 24 that “a dignified hour 
of controversy on church-state issues” be set aside 
once a month on national networks for the presen- 
tation of both the Catholic and non-Catholic points 
of view. 

We hold that Jesuit ownership of TV stations 
is a threat to freedom of the air for the reason, 
omitted from most press accounts of our protest, 
that the “Society of Jesus is so thoroughly partisan 
and separatist in its religious and moral policies 
that it is incapable of dealing fairly with any reli- 
gious viewpoint other than that of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church.” 

Our technical device for fighting such ownership 

is a legally correct appeal to a section of the Com- 
munications Act which forbids in clear language 
the granting of a TV license to an “alien or the 
representative of an alien.” This section of the law 
has not been enforced by the federal government 
because of the fear of Catholic power. We believe 
favoritism in law enforcement is morally and le- 
gally wrong. We also believe there may be some 
justification for the government's denying to aliens 
certain privileges that are extended to American 
citizens. This, despite the fact, which Dr. Brown 
points out, that Jesus lived in the Middle East. 
_ The Jesuit Order is alien in composition and 
its superior general can remove at will without 
cause any member of the controlling boards of the 
St. Louis and New Orleans Jesuit colleges, which 
are now seeking TV channels. All this was carefully 
documented in our letter to the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission and was based on the sworn 
testimony of Jesuit leaders. We pointed out, further, 
that Jesuit radio stations are getting hundreds of 
thousands in tax exemption as “integral” parts of 
the Roman Church, while claiming the right to 
control TV channels as local American institutions. 
The two roles are completely contradictory. 

We used a legal device against the Jesuit-owned 
radio stations because, as our editorial in Church 
and State pointed out: “We are not worried about 
the exotic character of the Society of Jesus as such, 
but we know that the age-old history of the Jesuit 
order—and indeed of the Roman Church since the 
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Middle Ages—has been a story of political and 
cultural manipulation in behalf of authoritarian 
rule, Jesuit power is not merely alien; it is com- 
pletely undemocratic, completely partisan. . . . We 
are not trying to keep the Jesuits off the air; we are 
trying to keep the Jesuits from keeping other people 
off the air. In the March issue of our Church and 
State we published the pictures of Martin Luther 
and Bishop Fulton J. Sheen above our story of the 
Luther ban in Chicago with the inscription “Both 
should be heard!” 


Dr. Brown is naive when he asserts: “It now 
seems clear that there were no ‘official’ pressures 
[against the showing of Martin Luther in Chi- 
cago}, and the Chicago Chancery office has been 
unequivocal in denying that it sought to incite any 
protest by Catholics.” Monsignor Burke, chan- 
cellor, who now tries to disclaim responsibility 
for the pressure on WGN, in his original statement 
on December 19, 1956, called the film “downright 
insulting” to 1,800,000 Catholics in the Chicago 
Archdiocese. Even a casual reading of the state- 
ment of the chancery office (The Commonweal, 
March 15) shows it to be full of double talk. It does 
not mention that the official diocesan press had been 
continuously attacking the film Martin Luther 
for many months, nor does it deny that individuals 
from Cardinal Stritch’s office did express their in- 
dividual opposition to the showing of the film. 


Dr. Brown seems to take strongest exception to 
the P.O.A.U. protest because it was in “retaliation” 
for the Roman Catholic pressure in Chicago. This 
is amazing naivete. Many Americans feel that the 
Roman Church’s drive for public funds and state 
sponsorship must definitely be resisted. If re- 
sistance, what kind of resistance? Our answer is 
that the same kind of force must be used in resist- 
ance that the Roman Church uses in its aggression. 
What does “Catholic action” mean? It means simply 
socio-political pressure. This kind of pressure must 
be met with counter-pressure—that is all. We can- 
not hope to meet the challenge of Roman Catholic 
action by passing around saccharine-coated opiates 
and gently murmuring “God bless us everyone.” 


This controversy lies primarily in the socio-politi- 
cal realm and the strategies to be employed must 
suit that realm. The alternative is to let the pres- 
sure mount until it becomes oppression, as it has 
in other lands—let it mount until only ugly and 
direct action will avail the people for relief. This 
kind of action—and Americans are not altogether 
strangers to it—is as abhorrent to us as it would be 
to Dr. Brown. 

C. Stanley Lowell 
Associate Director, P.O.A.U. 
Washington, D. C. 


My editorial (e.g., “the ill-tempered attack’ re- 
ferred to above) dealt with three issues. Only the 
third of these is touched upon in the above reply. 

(1) P.O.A.U. stated that its stand was “not 
based upon any opposition to [the Jesuits’] re- 
ligious principles.” I questioned this statement in 
my editorial. I still question it. P.O.A.U. should 
be forthright enough to acknowledge that its stand 





is based directly upon opposition to the religious 
principles of the Jesuits. 

2) 1 ae the implication that the Jesuits 
were to be classified as “aliens” (a matter on which 
there can surely be debate) because it seemed to 
me that P.O.A.U.’s line of reasoning transformed 
all Catholics into “aliens.” I suggested that 
P.O.A.U.’s position amounts to saying that Amer- 
ican Catholics can be good Americans only if they 
cease to be good Catholics. This conclusion is ap- 
parently acceptable to P.O.A.U. I still dissent. 

(3) I questioned P.O.A.U.’s tactics in announc- 
ing its maneuver as a counter-attack to Catholic 
attempts to keep Martin Luther off TV. Here, at 
least, I drew a direct response. My concern is dis- 
missed as “amazing naivete,’ and characterized 
as “passing around saccharine-coated opiates and 
gently murmuring ‘God bless us everyone.” (This 
is apparently worse than being “ill-tempered.”) 
What I had in mind was this: it is simply not 
enough for Protestants to be “against Catholics,” 
and to fight Catholicism in order to get even with 
Catholic actions of which they do not approve. 
There are plenty of public issues on which Pro- 
testants and Catholics must vigorously disagree, as 
I have said in print on many occasions. But I am 
concerned that Protestants do this from the stand- 
point of positive Protestant convictions, rather 
than as retaliation and counter-attack. If there 
are reasons for opposing Jesuit ownership of TV 
stations, they must be couched in terms more 
significant than those of P.O.A.U. 

Rosert McAFEE BROWN 


Questions for Protestants 


TO THE EDITORS: I should like to express 
appreciation for Robert McAfee Brown’s editorial, 





In Our Next Issue 


THOMAS LUCKMANN discusses the Ger- 
man Evangelical Academies. 

“The establishment of the Evangelical Acad- 
emies in Germany during the years after 1945 
is a surprising event in the history of German 
Protestantism, one which breaks with a past 
of secular, social and political passivism that 
had its roots in the historical circumstances 
of the Reformation and its theological basis 
in the traditional interpretation of Luther. 
The Evangelical Academies represent not 
only a breaking away from old and perhaps 
fateful traditions, but with the Kirchentag 
they are also perhaps the one creative achieve- 
ment of German Protestantism since the war.” 














“A Lamentable ‘Protestant’ Strategy,” which ap- 
peared in your issue of April 1. It is refreshing to 


see P.O.A.U.’s polemical tone and simplistic ap- 
proach to Catholic-Protestant tensions and the 
church-state relationship challenged so ably and 
so vigorously. 

By an interesting coincidence, P.O.A.U.’s request 
to the Federal Communications Commission to 
deny television licenses to two Jesuit universities 
on the grounds of foreign control took place shortly 
before an announcement by RAVEMCCO, the 
broadcasting unit of the Division of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the National Council of Churches, of 
plans to establish a powerful radio transmitter in 
the Near East. This transmitter, like similar sta- 
tions in such places as Korea and the Philippines, 
will be supported by mission boards in the United 
States. While the situations are not entirely similar, 
it would seem that P.O.A.U.’s principle of “foreign 
control” would rule out such stations. 

It might also help clarify Protestant thinking in 
discussing church-state matters to examine the vary- 
ing relationships of their own mission institutions 
with the governments of countries in which they 
are located. If there are countries where mission 
schools and hospitals receive government assistance, 
it might be useful to look at the specific arrange- 
ments and see how they work and if they pose 
dangers to the freedom of religion. 

More familiar, but still valuable, are such ques- 
tions as the school bus issue and the acceptance 
of Federal grants for hospitals under the Hill- 
Burton Act in this country. 

To ask such questions is not to suggest the 
answers. It might suggest, however, that the prob- 
lem is somewhat more complex than P.O.A.U.’s 
pronouncements would indicate... 


Arthur Moore 
New York, N. Y. 
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